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PRINCIPLES IN ETHICS. 

II. 

AS there seems to be no standard rule of subordination that 
can be applied to the elements of every life, so it is not 
easy to establish generally the claim, in connection with any in- 
terest in particular, that it is indispensable to the best life for 
every man. We may argue that if an impulse is given no exer- 
cise, it will persist as an unappeased craving to trouble life and 
stir up discontent; and in case some particular impulse actually 
acts in this way in a given man, that is indeed in so far a reason 
for him to take it into account. But it would be unsafe to gener- 
alize. In nearly every man there sre interests naturally so weak 
that if left to themselves they tend to die out. A further point 
on which to argue that some cultivation of a potential interest is 
bound to be an addition to life, is the undoubted fact that, if it 
is potentially interesting, it represents a source of positive pleas- 
ure. But while the fact is so, the inference is doubtful, since the 
pleasure it adds may be far less than could have been secured 
from rival sources. The strongest ground on the whole for urg- 
ing that no side of human nature should be left undeveloped, — 
though this is hardly equivalent to the more determinate state- 
ment that no interest should be neglected, — is that the various 
sides of life are so interrelated that all must suffer to some extent 
when other sides are atrophied. This is clearly so of such a 
thing as intellectual capacity ; it appears equally, though less for- 
cibly, in other expressions of human nature. But at best this 
leaves the 'principle' very vague and indefinite; it goes very 
little distance indeed toward telling us just how far we are to 
cultivate a given interest, or in what relation it should stand to 
other aspects of life. 

But now while from the facts of positive desire there seems 
little direct guidance in principle, without a primary reliance on 
the process of experimentation, and the lead of personal demands, 
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the case is improved substantially when we turn to the negative 
and inhibitive emotional elements to which are to be traced the 
peculiar character of the moral ought. While it is only hesitat- 
ingly that I can say to a man, You must gratify this positive pro- 
pensity if you are to hope for the most out of life, — since it 
depends a great deal upon the relative strength of the propen- 
sities in him, and the circumstances in which his life is set, — it 
is usually much safer to lay it down generally that, in living the 
varied life of desire, he needs to take account of negative and 
moralistic limitations, under penalty of a sense of self-condemna- 
tion which renders contentment improbable. It is, accordingly, 
in connection with such restraining feelings, normally ineradicable 
from human nature, that we must look for the sort of principle 
that ethics mainly is after to help determine the actual content of 
successful living. And it will be found that this has been largely 
implicated in the preceding remarks. Thus the case against an 
all-round culture as a specific ideal, rested mainly on the fact 
that, owing to its absorption in ^//-cultivation, it falls under the 
condemnation of the ethical judgment of triviality. But equally 
on the other hand we condemn for the same reason too ready an 
acquiescence in a one-sided interest, as not consistent with our 
sense of the significance and dignity of man and his life. Simi- 
larly of the claims upon us of any interest or capacity in partic- 
ular. We may find difficulty in enforcing an interest simply on 
the basis of its positive addition to the satisfied content of expe- 
rience; but add to this the need of avoiding certain negative 
sources of cfosatisf action, and usually it does riot fail in the large 
to get some standing. Thus active benevolence in one's scheme 
of life has, as a universal principle, a somewhat precarious foun- 
dation in the pleasures of benevolence. These are real pleasures, 
and when they are felt as such become self-evidently a part of 
the good ; but if a man does not happen to feel them acutely, you 
cannot easily argue with him that he is missing thereby the good 
life. He will tell you, and perhaps truly, that he gets greater 
pleasures in other and inconsistent ways. Nor is it argumenta- 
tively certain that the cultivation of benevolence is demanded by 
the claims of enlightened self-interest; on the whole, the careers 
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of the most successful men of affairs do not seem to bear this 
out. But it is also open to point out that a man is, too, a creature 
capable of being affected even against his will by sympathy or a 
sense of justice, and that to go ahead without any reference to 
this emotional capacity is to lay oneself open to unpleasant memo- 
ries ; or, again, that social good is too necessary an element in the 
significance of human standards to be left out of account if a 
man wants to retain his self respect and pleasure in his work. 
It is true that these feelings, also, differ in different men; and 
one cannot prophesy securely just how a given man's ' conscience* 
will work. But there is one significant point about them. The 
pleasures of desire depend upon the active working of desire ; and 
this is temporary and fluctuating. But the moral emotions, just 
because they arise in a contemplative or reflective situation, are 
less dependent on circumstance. They are not exhausted by 
indulgence, but stand ready to work whenever we stop to think; 
and so they grow stronger as the more insistent and individ- 
ualistic cravings become quiescent. And since for a rational 
mind satisfaction comes increasinglj- to lie, less in that which is 
simply pleasant while it lasts, and more in what also will ' remem- 
ber well,' by their influence on the sense of approval they get an 
intimate relation to our judgments about ourselves, out of pro- 
portion to their own relatively weak character. After the tumult 
and the shouting is over, and a man settles back to count his 
gains, he can, if he has real intelligence, hardly fail in a quiet 
moment to note if his acts have violated persistent human sym- 
pathies, or if the ends he has aimed at fail to measure up to a 
satisfying human standard. And as this affects his permanent 
judgment, the feelings in question, even though they have less 
influence than might be thought desirable on immediate action, 
do come to be central to man's ethical ideals, and so in the long 
run influence conduct also. 

My general conclusion is, then, that because the more positive 
and individualistic claims of the good are dependent on desire, 
which varies widely, and innocently, irt various men, it is in the 
peculiarly moralistic field, constituted by those restraining ele- 
ments of human nature which issue in the judgment of the moral 
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ought, that most of the constitutive principles of ethics capable 
of general application have to be looked for. I shall not attempt 
here to draw up a list of such principles; it is doubtful if they 
are not too dependent on the facts of experience in detail for 
this to be feasible. But it will be useful to give one illustration 
of them, and to suggest how this may be applied in a way actually 
in some measure to give guidance in the conduct of life; and I 
shall choose a case which brings us in contact again with consid- 
erations already discussed. 

There are two ways in which we are able to estimate the rela- 
tive rank of human ends. One is subjectively in terms of the 
degree of desire ; and this each person has to settle for himself, 
the actual felt strength of the desire being the only final test. 
The other is an objective or rational standard, on the basis of the 
relative place a human activity occupies in the world, its bulk, 
and the range of its influence and results, — a standard which is 
not in itself moralistic, since it carries no necessary sense of duty. 
But to this latter judgment there also may be attached under 
certain conditions a feeling tone which leads us to look with dis- 
favor upon that which occupies quantitatively a lower rank, and 
so to give it a qualitatively lower standing; this is one pervasive 
form of the moral feeling of constraint which issues in the sense 
of oughtness. 

Now this quantitative judgment is, I have held, subordinate, in 
that it presupposes to begin with the positive and assertive side of 
man's nature, which is what fundamentally determines his end 
and ideal. But in its secondary place, as a requirement of satis- 
faction, it does suggest certain rational conditions that have to be 
met before we can safely acquiesce in what we take to be our 
wants, since otherwise these in the end are bound, in so far as 
we are reasonable beings, to occasion the discontent that comes 
from violating our reflective natures. And one condition is this, 
that an ideal of life should actually have consequences such as are 
capable of being measured by the objective quantitative test. In 
other words, while it is not so that the true end for any man can 
be fully stated on the basis of work done, no end is capable of 
justification to the reflective self which does not show itself in an 
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objective outcome of one sort or another. It is essential to any 
ideal that is not to call forth intellectual disapprobation on the 
ground of inherent lack of worth, that it should have something 
to offer as a contribution to the permanent structure of reality. 
And on this ground we can rule out at the start certain forms of 
life as never acceptable to the instructed moral judgment. Such 
is, par excellence, the life of mere pleasure getting. For the 
great defect of pleasure as an end is its inability to stand the test 
of the reflective quantitative judgment of value. The man who 
lives for pleasure lives for that which perishes at the moment of 
attainment. It passes, and leaves no trace; it does not build 
itself into the structure of things, or set up, through intention, a 
train of significant consequences. And accordingly there is noth- 
ing for the rational mind in its quest for reality to seize upon in 
order to justify in memory the momentary sense of significance 
that attended it. We sometimes, in a negative way, are led to 
justify an innocent life of pleasure, perhaps, on the ground that 
at the most it is innocent and harmless. If it does no particular 
good to the world, at least it keeps clear of a meddlesome inter- 
ference with others such as is apt to attend even well-meaning 
ambition, while at the same time it escapes the banalities of pre- 
tentious moral aims. This is commonly the defence which the 
more amiable literary hedonist sets up. But the defence is never 
wholly satisfying; we have only to view again such an ideal in 
its perspective to find that invariably it offends our more virile 
taste. 

When however we have made allowance for such unaccept- 
able ideals, there still remain the greater number of human careers 
from which we have to choose. And here the principle does not 
tell me positively the role I ought to play in life; so long as the 
chance of permanent significance attaches to an ideal, it leaves it 
open as a possibility. Of course if I could find myself equally 
satisfied, approximately, in either of two careers, naturally I 
should be led to condemn myself were I to choose the less. But 
normally no question of quantitative results ought in reason to 
override the primary demand that I find some course of life in 
which it is possible for me to reap the reward of a mind content. 
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Where the principle now comes in is, rather, to warn me to use 
whatever career I do adopt in a way not to stir up my own capac- 
ity for intellectual disapproval. Any normal occupation has in 
it the possibilities of objective results ; that one should keep one's 
eyes pretty steadily upon these, is the unequivocal teaching of 
experience. There is more genuine pleasure in work, to begin 
with, when interest attends upon the feeling of objective signifi- 
cance. A man loses in large degree the zest of the thing who 
does his task with an eye single to the effects upon his own 
pleasure, or ambition, or bank account. If he can see his busi- 
ness, for example, as a part of the machinery by which the 
world's economic needs are met, and not as a mere private money- 
making concern, it is hardly possible that there should not be an 
accession of satisfaction. It is not so much that we should do 
big things ; if we are not of the calibre for these, the desire only 
means an uneasy and troubled mind. It is rather that, whatever 
we find that we particularly care to do, it should be done so that 
it will approve its own goodness by lasting, and so heightening in 
its degree the interest of an interesting world. Even a vocation 
which counts itself already disinterested, can add indefinitely to 
its own significance by a more conscious aiming at objective per- 
manence in its product; philanthropy, for example, is constantly 
on the defensive until it turns from the mere amelioration of 
suffering as it arises, to an intelligent endeavor to reconstruct 
lastingly the world so as to make the continued exercise of char- 
ity less necessary. 

The same conclusion is borne out by the accredited forms which 
moral education tends more and more to take. There is, in- 
deed, a common and useful way of moral appeal, the machinery 
of which is primarily emotional. But in proportion as men grow 
intellectually, does the power of such an appeal over them tend to 
decrease, until they may even come to resent the attempt to stir 
them up through their feelings. More and more, to the rational 
man, incentives to conduct are found in an appeal to his own 
sense of intellectual self-respect, through the perception of rela- 
tive values involved in an impartial survey of the world of expe- 
rience. If one wishes to influence him, it is increasingly safe to 
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rely, not on the accredited emotional sentiments of the past, but 
on the persuasiveness of objective interests, as an offset to the 
narrow and selfish life which claims him by nature. And on the 
negative side, also, as a sharpener of the reluctant conscience, 
the same thing plays a part which has hardly been sufficiently 
recognized by ethical theory, though in practice its moral efficacy 
has never been overlooked. Of all the tools which may be used 
to open a man's eyes to his delinquencies, on the side of their 
unreason, and inexcusable meanness and pettiness, the most pow- 
erful in its possibilities, and on the whole perhaps the safest in 
its exercise, is the weapon of humor. For what humor does, as 
a 'criticism of life,' is to throw a sudden light of self-revelation 
on the insignificance of that which in our over-serious, or per- 
verse, or unthinking moods, we are given to taking at its face 
value. And it is a safe tool, because it is exempt from some of 
the more serious dangers of the moralistic experience in general. 
A sense of humor helps to soften the asperities of the moral life, 
and keeps us from painting the world in too dark a hue ; most of 
all does it prevent us from taking ourselves, and our private in- 
terests and opinions, too seriously. And I should wish to empha- 
size this in particular as another very necessary qualification of 
any doctrine of individualism such as I have professed; unless 
one can view these interests of his with a tolerant and humorous 
eye, and carry over even into his personal enthusiasm for them 
an impartial sense of their place — a very minor place — in the 
whole scheme of things, the individualist is much too apt in prac- 
tice to turn into the egoist or the fanatic. To strike just the 
right note here is doubtless a matter of some difficulty, as are most 
important things in life. Anything whatsoever can be made ri- 
diculous ; and to see this side of it, and nothing more, is to become 
the mere jester, whose claim to be regarded as the ideal moralist 
is certainly very slight. But between a too solemn sense of high 
importance, and that conviction of the intrinsic smallness of 
everything in particular which some of our satirists have dis- 
played, there is a middle ground. It is 'not against the impor- 
tance of things that a spirit of humor sets itself, but their over- 
importance ; and the habit of keeping an eye out for the readiness 
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of our interests to get out of proportion need have no tendency to 
discourage them, provided they rest on some basis more depend- 
able than a mere intellectual judgment. In that case I do not 
have to be under the idealistic illusion to prevent my interests 
from losing their savor and going back on me. I may see my 
work clearsightedly at its true rating, and still, if naturally I like 
doing the thing, it will remain significant, even while I am at the 
same time ready to be amused at the pretentiousness of its claims 
when it can take me off my guard. 

But now, in conclusion, it is important to notice that principles 
at best are only preliminary to the final work of the moral judg- 
ment, and that this last is an act individual and unique, for which 
no issue can be set down beforehand. Ethics as a science deals 
with the ethical judgments of the past. It is never a source of 
new moral truth; and what as moral beings we are practically 
most concerned with is the growth in moral wisdom which new 
situations demand. The source of this novel truth lies rather in 
intuition, or moral tact ; and intuition presupposes a concrete, and 
not an abstract and scientific habit of mind. I may generalize 
moral truths already discovered; but I get Insight only by envis- 
aging actual moral situations. Accordingly in the field of casu- 
istry the novelist has always been immensely more successful than 
the ethical philosopher. As accounts in particular of what is 
right or wrong in conduct, such general moral truths are only 
convenient formulations for helping us organize our experience, 
and bring the lessons of the past to bear upon the present. To 
say that lying is wrong, or that charity is a virtue, gives us no 
strict rule for governing conduct. A 'virtue' is never an ulti- 
mate principle of ethics ; as a statement to the effect that certain 
kinds of motive and intention are good, it is a result of the more 
general and fundamental principles that have to be appealed to 
when we try to show why they are good, and necessary to the satis- 
fying life. Any virtue in particular thus may look for its sup- 
port to a confluence of several different principles; indeed every 
type of principle may be represented in a single case, as will easily 
appear if one sets to work actually to justify such a virtue as, for 
example, truth-telling. A virtue is thus a generalization rather 
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than a principle. It classifies certain kinds of action roughly by 
reference to their general tendencies ; and in so far as new cases 
are really similar to the old, it enables us to have in a measure 
ready-made judgments on hand. But now just the moment the 
new case differs significantly from those with which we are fa- 
miliar, we find ourselves compelled to pass a new judgment ; and 
it makes no difference whether we say that it is always wrong to 
lie, but that this is a case which we refuse to call lying, or whether 
we say that even though this is a lie, yet the judgment about lying 
is only approximately universal, and the present case an excep- 
tion. Either way, what we have to do is to scrutinize the novel 
situation, and allow it to call up its total response, in which our 
feeling reaction is constitutive and essential; and this response is 
a new and creative achievement, not to be come at by the mechan- 
ical process of fitting a new fact into familiar pigeon-holes. No 
man who meets a genuinely new set of circumstances that raise 
for him a case of 'conscience,' and who comes to see what his 
new duty in the matter is, can tell just how he came to the de- 
cision ; still less is there any purely ' rational ' way of going to 
work to form it in the first place. As in all thinking that is really 
original and firsthand, a man starts with facts, points of viewy 
generalizations, representing what has been found hitherto to be 
the case; and he keeps his mind playing on the situation, half 
blindly, quite experimentally, until at last, he knows not how, the 
light breaks upon him, and whereas before things were obscure 
to him, now he sees. And a new moral truth differs from an 
intellectual one only by reason of the part that feeling, or value, 
plays in the solution. Instead of saying that he sees this to be 
the 'truth,' — sees the elements of the problem, that is, falling 
into a harmonious scheme of relationships, — he now more natu- 
rally says that he feels this to be ' right.' It is always, as I say, 
a concrete case which is capable of giving rise to this new insight ; 
no man can tell with any certainty how he is going to solve a 
moral problem till the actual situation confronts him. And in 
the presence of the facts he can give no reason, in the last anal- 
ysis, for his confidence, beyond the fact that it is in this way that 
his nature responds. It happens constantly in human experience 
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that at a certain point argument only confuses wisdom. All sorts 
of plausible reasons can be given for a refusal to accept a moral 
judgment, none of which may be capable of final refutation; in 
despair a man is driven to reply, Well, if you don't yourself feel 
that it is so, there is nothing more to be said. In Androdes and 
the Lion, there is a speech of Lavinia's which expresses something 
of this unreasoning and constitutive character of the moral judg- 
ment; it is when her intellectual uncertainties about religion are 
being used to induce her to save herself from martyrdom by a 
harmless sacrifice to Roman gods. 

The most that can he done practically, then, in terms of the 
so-called virtues, is to draw up statements of what tends to be, on 
the average, men's duty in cases of a certain class. But now 
there is a special sort of situation in which the circumstances 
render it possible to approach much more nearly to definite and 
even universal guidance. If, as I have largely been assuming, 
the primary value of a study of ethics is to enable us to canvass 
the various ends of action before we are put under the pressure 
of the immediate call to act, this leaves a field of a somewhat dif- 
ferent sort for the application of principles. It is the situation, 
namely, when we are choosing a career or ideal — a general direc- 
tion of action. This is also a concrete practical choice, for which 
we need moral guidance; but it is a choice with a peculiar char- 
acter of its own. By the fact that it is setting out to anticipate 
action, it is largely freed from the particular conditions — which 
cannot be anticipated — that make it so impossible to lay down 
rules of conduct ahead of performance; it can give heed pri- 
marily, not to what a definite set of circumstances calls for, but 
to what is desirable in itself, and good. After I have once com- 
mitted myself to an end I am in a measure helpless; I have to 
act in view of such circumstances as happen to confront me. But 
in choosing the end itself I am, provided I am at all fortunately 
placed, free to let inclination and sense of worth determine my 
choice. And the choice brings me into direct contact with the 
results of ethical theory. The primary question of systematic 
ethics is, then, not, Is this particular act right? but, What kind of 
a life is a good and desirable life ? And while any knowledge of 
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values can be indirectly applied to action, it can be directly applied 
to the choice of large and general lines of action, freed largely 
from the complications and compulsions that attend action in the 
concrete. 

And I may add a few words to illustrate the nature of such 
guidance, from the standpoint of the general conception of the 
good which I have been adopting. The possibility of the good 
life lies first of all in the chance of finding work which will offer 
full scope to my capacities, without making it necessary to over- 
strain myself if success is to be won; which does not lead into a 
blind alley, therefore, but may in the nature of things be expected 
constantly to be opening up new and promising vistas and new 
avenues of effort; which excites my close interest and attention, 
and my lasting interest, so that I shall want to stick to it ; and of 
whose real and substantial value to the world, as well as to myself, 
I can be fully persuaded in my own mind. This does not imply 
that life is to be all eager interest, free from drudgery, and the 
need at times for painful effort. No work is pleasant all of 
the time ; there are bound to be spots or zones where only sheer 
will power will see us through. Indeed it is the only sure test 
that we have hit upon our real forte, and not been misled by un- 
steady flashes of interest, that we should find ourselves willing to 
perform the incidental drudgery. A mere liking for a task so 
long as it can be done without special trouble on our part, is very 
unsafe ground for settling a career. Nevertheless so long as our 
work on the whole appeals to us as drudgery, so long as it leaves 
us looking ahead, and counting the days till it is over, we can be 
confident that we are on the wrong track. The very first point 
of wisdom is to hunt for that which personally appeals to us. If 
a man, even, has settled down in a career, and wakes up to the 
fact that he is getting no personal enjoyment out of it, nothing but 
the most pressing responsibilities should prevent him from cutting 
loose at the earliest possible moment, and starting over again. 
The secondary and instrumental ends of life are important, but 
they have always to be subordinated to the intrinsic ones; and 
values are intrinsic only as they ccme home to us as personally 
felt values, accredited by the satisfaction they bring. A certain 
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type of mind may perhaps find its best chance for happiness in 
turning for its breadwinning to a life of unexciting routine, so 
long as this is not positively unpleasant, and so long as it leaves 
the time and energy for more personally appealing ends outside 
the hours of business. There are points in favor of a plan such 
as Charles Lamb adopted not unsuccessfully, earning a salary by 
a clerkship which still left him opportunity to live his real life 
with his books and friends. There is even a certain appeal in 
routine itself ; so long as it is in the service of ends that can hold 
our respect, it means that we shall at least be making some defi- 
nite addition to the fund of good, however small, whereas more 
ambitious ends are also more precarious, and face a greater risk 
that they may come to nothing. But it is clear, nevertheless, that 
for most men their staple happiness must, if anywhere, be found 
in close connection with those daily tasks which serve them as a 
means of livelihood; and it is therefore immeasurably important 
that the choice should be far-seeing and intelligently made. For 
some natures such a choice is fixed within very narrow limits; 
they are built to do this particular thing in the world, and with- 
out the chance to do it they miss their calling, and lay themselves 
open to inevitable discontent. Most people have a much less re- 
stricted range. There are various aptitudes potentially strong 
enough to hold them pleasantly ; perhaps even they have no spe- 
cial aptitude at all, and merely ask for some useful occupation to 
keep them busy, engage a mild interest through familiarity and 
their personal identification with it, and supply them with the 
comforts of existence. But probably in no case is the choice 
absolutely indifferent, and certainly the greater number of human 
beings have a bias which affects materially their chances of a 
satisfied life. 

And where our choice is not dictated by some particular char- 
acter of the work, as when a man has an inborn compulsion to 
paint pictures, or fool with machinery, or explore new conti- 
nents, there are usually more general conditions of contentment, 
of a personal sort, which one kind of occupation will satisfy 
rather than another, and which it pays a man therefore carefully 
to explore. Can I, for example, work best under pressure? or 
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for the best results do I need leisure and an unforced interest to 
lead me on? If the last, I should hardly be well advised to ac- 
cept, say, a job on a daily newspaper, or become a teacher in the 
public schools. Do I like responsibility? or shall I be more sat- 
isfied to leave this to some one else, and do my appointed task? 
Men obviously differ; and a natural executive who has to take 
orders, or a less independent mind forced into a position of 
authority, are equally going to be actively unhappy. Do I crave 
physical exertion, an out-of-doors life, fresh air and open spaces? 
it would be silly for me to tie myself down in a bank or a 
broker's office, whatever the opportunity of making money. Do 
I enjoy taking chances, putting my fortune to the touch? or does 
uncertainty worry and unstring me, and a safe job attract my 
fancy rather? Do I like to commit myself to institutions and 
institutional forms of activity, to identify myself with the organ- 
ized efforts of other men, hold official positions, and work through 
committees ? or am I more individualistic by nature, with a pref- 
erence for doing things on my own hook, and going my own way? 
If you really want to make your work significant, we are some- 
times told, you must join these concerted activities, where vagaries 
are suppressed, and the multitude of small services, each almost 
negligible by itself, are conserved and nursed until in the aggregate 
they make the imposing show that constitutes civilization. And 
to many there will be an emotional enlargement in the sense of 
being an instrument in a large and going concern. But it is 
plain that one has thus to be institutionally minded himself if this 
is to be good advice for him; for a different sort of person such 
a life may only seem to crush spontaneity and to deaden zest. For 
while a certain weight and massiveness is given to our acts when 
these are backed by corporate authority, it also is true that their 
range may be limited, and their value sometimes threatened. We 
are forced to fight against the pressure of embodied tradition, 
and slacken our march toward the thing our own insight really 
approves. We have to adjust our step to that of many others, 
submitting to compromise in order to get cooperation, overlook- 
ing evils because to correct them would stir up internal dissen- 
sion ; and in consequence, while the results are there for all men 
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to see, substantial and outwardly impressive, we sometimes are 
led to wonder whether they might not about as well not have 
been, for all the impetus they give to the extension of genuine 
human good. 

The first requisite, then, for the successful life, is that it should 
be organized along the lines of a concrete, growing, active inter- 
est, determined in so far as possible by the bias of one's individual 
nature, but engineered, as by using brains it can always be, to 
bring one into contact on as wide a front as possible with the real 
world, and to gain as great a significance as possible by the part 
it is given to play. And, in particular, this will mean that it shall 
have a ' social ' value ; not only does the world of social relation- 
ships supply the bulk of our human interests, but on its personal 
side the 'social' is the source of peculiarly intimate, pure, and 
satisfying intrinsic values. But now usually, though not perhaps 
in every case, this primary demand needs supplementing by a 
second point. The danger of the specialist is that always he 
tends, unless he exercises very great care indeed, to narrowness. 
It is true that many things, most things perhaps, can be utilized 
in a fashion to give effectiveness and significance to almost any 
vocation. Still the contribution is often small and indirect, and 
it is not always easy to justify its cultivation simply by its instru- 
mental value. And even were it possible, there still would be 
a drawback. It is not in the interests of a wide and rich life that 
we should get in the habit of organizing experience too closely 
about our vocation. It breeds the professional type of mind, for 
which the whole furniture of earth and heaven lends itself to 
talk of shop ; and a ' professional ' of any sort falls in so far a 
little short of being human. At best, that aspect of things which 
shows an immediate bearing on a special interest must itself be 
a special aspect; and there is a gain therefore if we release the 
world at times from the necessity of joining in the retinue of a 
single personal end, and allow the mind to take an interest in 
things for their immediate and intrinsic interestingness. It is 
well, that is, to cultivate a variety of subordinate interests which 
do not have too close a relationship to our main work. This is 
needed, too, for the sake of health and sanity; the main service 
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which some of our interests have to render to the central life, 
is just to get us away from it, that we may then return with added 
vim and freshness. 

To have 'many tastes and one hobby' — this sums up the two 
requirements of a normally good life. And in connection with 
the second point, we may note a significance that remains to the 
notion of pleasure as the end. It is fatal to translate our ' voca- 
tion ' directly into hedonistic terms ; the moment this is domi- 
nated by a conscious intention to get pleasure, and not by an in- 
terest in the work itself, and a sense of its value, we can be sure 
that the underlying conditions are already changed in a way to 
make wholehearted satisfaction in il impossible. And then, too, 
' pleasure ' offers no principle for the intelligent direction of 
work ; it tends to be an intruder rather, interfering with efficiency 
of thought and action. But with our avocations the case is some- 
what different. Here a certain amount of pleasure-seeking is 
not only harmless ; for most men it is an important ingredient in 
the satisfying life. Only rarely can one expect from his routine 
work all the hedonistic sweetening that life normally demands. 
The average man needs also to have a more desultory and irre- 
sponsible contact with the good. He needs to be able to look 
forward regularly, and more or less often, to a succession of little 
pleasures which need mean nothing much individually, — indeed 
their peculiar service demands that they stop largely with them- 
selves, — but which nevertheless lighten up and add significance to 
the whole day's outlook. A holidaj, a pipe, a bit of light read- 
ing, a favorite dish at dinner, a rubber at whist — these are not 
things to indulge in hesitatingly with a vaguely disquieted con- 
science ; they are legitimate aims in life, to be planned for intelli- 
gently, and savored wholeheartedly. Even the man of high and 
serious mood, who would have life always attired in its Sunday- 
best, with no relaxation permitted, perhaps would find his per- 
spective broadened, as at least he would be on more sympathetic 
terms with his humbler neighbors, if he could consent to see the 
place in life of the irrelevant, the amusing, and the simply 
pleasant. 
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But if pleasures are thus not the whole of life, if they supply 
only the comic relief to its more strenuous and tragic theme, we 
have certain principles for their selection. We need to be con- 
tinually on guard against their usurping a disproportionate share 
of our time and energy; and only such pleasures are rational as 
readily subordinate themselves and keep within bounds. This is 
the permanent value of Epicureanism and its modern successors. 
Epicureanism goes amiss in that it would have us dine on what 
properly is only a dessert ; but its receipt for the dessert is excel- 
lent. No intelligent man can fail to recognize the superiority in 
the long run of natural pleasures over artificial ones, the modest 
over the extravagant, the mild over the passionate and head- 
strong, the intellectual and aesthetic and social over the crudely 
physical. It is not so clear that this balance would continue to 
hold were pleasure itself the main ?nd comprehensive goal ; but if 
pleasure is to subordinate itself to a ' career,' such claims are 
usually self-evident. The pleasures which morality agrees in 
condemning, whether or not they are bad in themselves, at least 
are out of proportion in a life organized with the idea of definite 
accomplishment. Either they are disrupting, and active trouble- 
breeders, like sensuality, dissipating bodily vigor, as well as claim- 
ing more and more our thoughts and diverting these from useful 
employment; or, though in themselves harmless, they consume a 
disproportionate amount of human energy. The artificial pleas- 
ures of a wealthy class are not only in point of fact not very 
amusing, but to everyone with a true sense of perspective, the 
laborious preparation for which they call is wholly out of har- 
mony with their incidental function and value, and gives an im- 
pression of intellectual futility; it is as if a man should run a 
mile to get a start for jumping a ditch. The familiar receipt for 
happiness, of ' limiting our desires,' has an important part of its 
meaning here. It is not of course that we should moderate effort 
in the attainment of what we really want, or even revise our feel- 
ing of its value ; though it is usually wise to indulge in very mod- 
erate expectation of personal reward. The man who counts on 
little need work none the less hard, and meanwhile will avoid 
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much inevitable disappointment ; and what good does come will be 
to him clear gain. But in connection with the side issues of life, 
the principle has a direct and literal claim ; a Storical element of 
moderation, of repression even, must enter into a well-advised 
Epicureanism, if pleasure is to keep its place in the organized life. 

A. K. Rogers. 
New Haven, Conn. 



